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and, as the house is fixed on the firm rock, a strength and dura- 
bility are gained seldom to be found in our domestic architecture. 

Mr. Church designed the house in all its details, consulting with 
Mr. Vaux, the eminent architect. The building is certainly very 



unique, and will excite interest as well as approval, if for no other 
reason than because it is wholly an individual structure, departing 
distinctly from the types that abound all around us. The grounds 
are not yet finished in all their details. 



THE ROMANCE OF GREAT ARTISTS.* 




AUL REMBRANDT VANRYM was a man of 
low origin, of basest stamp of character, but of 
original genius. He never had anybody for mas- 
ter, and followed in his painting no " school." 
He married by inclination a young peasant-girl ; 
he himself was the son of a miller, and born in 
a mill. His wife, Saskia Nylembourg, was his 
counterpart in character, rather pretty in face, and often served 
as model for him. He had no taste for the antique in Art, 
prided himself upon never having been in Italy, and, in order to 
evade the fault of perspective, of which he knew neither the rules 
nor principles, he made the background of his pictures a mass 
of dark colour. No one knows just the process he employed in 
giving his productions their obscurity and luminarity, for he worked 
in secret, and guarded his secret in death. If one in his studio 
walked too near a picture, he would pull him back with the judi- 
cious remark that the odour of the colours would produce a head- 
ache. He lived meanly, his best repast consisting of dried herring 
or cheese. His desire for gain was such that he resorted to all 
sorts of unworthy tricks to raise the value of his pictures and en- 
gravings, one time giving out word that he was dead, while he and 
his wife secretly left Amsterdam. After the death of his wife, Rem- 
brandt's sister came to keep house for him, and so improved his 
manner of living that his later years bordered upon respectability. 
Rubens, who had visited his studio once with his young wife, He- 
len Froment, introduced, her with evident pride. Rembrandt 
pointed to a dowdy woman in a corner, and growled from under 
his slouched hat, " And that's my old woman ! " When Rubens 
visited him again, Rembrandt ran eagerly towards him and greeted 
him with, " I'm a widower ; the old woman you knew is dead, God 
be praised ! " 

Paul Potter, the Flemish animal-painter, fell in love when very 
young with the pretty daughter of his neighbour, an architect of 
some distinction. After considerable hesitation on the part of the 
girl's father, the two were married. But the young wife proved to 
possess a very, great taste for flirtations, and naturally found many 
adorers. Her husband, greatly occupied in his work, paid little 
attention to her behaviour, which soon became a matter of public 
scandal. One clay, however, discovering by accident his wife with 
one of her lovers in a moment of great tenderness, he was inspired 
with a vulcanic idea. Seizing some ropes that lay under his hand, 
he quickly garroted the two and tied them strongly ; then he sur- 
rounded them with a network which he had used to protect his 
horse from flies, and, when thus securely imprisoned, he invited her 
other adorers to come and regard the two lovers. The punish- 
ment, though severe, was effective, and the wife, fully ashamed of 
her fault, became one of the most faithful of wives ; and Potter, 
who was very indulgent, fully forgave her. 

The Hondekoeters, who lived at Utrecht early in the seventeenth 
century, were famous artists— the grandfather, Gillis, who painted 
the feathered tribe marvellously, the son Gilbrecht, and the grand- 
son Melchior. The latter became enamoured of a young orphan 
girl, and begged his father to ask her for him in marriage. Gil- 
brecht, who was a handsome man, went to fulfil his son's wishes ; 
but the young girl was so impressed with his appearance and man- 
ner that she fell in love with him on the spot, and declared that 
she greatly preferred him to the son ! He endeavoured to present 
to her the more suitable age of his son, &c.,but in vain, and he 
was obliged to retire. The fact that she loved him remained pre- 
sent in his mind, and he resolved to marry her, and did so. He 
removed his residence, in order that his son should not be daily 

* Continued from page 189. 



annoyed by the sight of the father's domestic bliss. Melchior sub- 
sequently married a woman who brought home with her five ugly 
and quarrelsome sisters, who rendered his home intensely unhappy, 
He took to drink, and died at fifty-nine. 

Jeanne Paul Slingeland, born in 1640, was famous for the length 
of time it took him to paint a picture. One day, as he was paint- 
ing the portrait, of a widow who was tired of his slowness, she 
overwhelmed him with reproaches. " It would take me much less 
time to love you, madame," he replied, " than to paint your portrait. 
I find so many beauties to render ; so many lovely features to imi- 
tate, that my pencil is lost in the attempt. On the other hand, I 
should only be following my inclination, and if my feeling could 
but find response, I should be the happiest man in all the world." 
She made no reply, but noted his handsome face and his honest 
character. During the last sitting for the portrait she said to him, 
" Would you be willing, mein Herr, to accept the original in pay- 
ment of the copy ? " He said he was quite willing, and did so. 
The marriage was a happy one. Slingeland died at sixty-one. 

Jean Asselyn had a romantic experience while painting the Cam- 
pagna about Rome. Two lovely pilgrims, passing 'one day and 
seeing him at work, approached him to look at his pictures, and 
praised them. The conversation beginning to take colour, the 
painter hazarded a direct question, and asked them the cause of 
their pilgrimage. " We are Germans," replied the youngest. 
" Father remarried, and our stepmother wished to put us in a con- 
vent. We had a horror of that, so we to&k our jewels and started 
on this pilgrimage." " But are you not afraid of meeting with 
some ugly adventurer? " " Oh, no ! We are devoted to the god- 
dess Cythere, who will find us each a good husband, and we 
travel in this confidence." Although Jean was heart-free, he re- 
sisted the opportunity of offering himself as a fulfilment of St. 
Cythere's obligations towards one of them. He afterwards wooed 
and won the charming daughter of an Antwerp merchant. 

Philip Roos, whose pictures are well known in Italy, had great 
talent for landscape and animal painting. One day, when design- 
ing in the country about Rome, Hyacinthe Brandi, who enjoyed 
at that time a great reputation, rode past in his carosse. Stopping 
to make the acquaintance of the artist and to look at his designs, 
he became so pleased with him that he invited him to his house. 
Next day Roos went, when his witty conversation so amused Bran- 
di that he extended to him a standing invitation to call whenever 
he chose. As he was leaving he met Signorina Brandi, his host's 
daughter. She was so beautiful that Roos became hopelessly in 
love with her on the spot. But he turned away in pain and de- 
spair, for the name of Brandi, his wealth, the beauty of his daugh- 
ter, his country, his religion — everything was against him. One 
thing, however, was in his favour ; he was the handsomest man in 
Rome. Next day he went to see Branch again ; he found him en- 
gaged, but prevailed upon the domestic to allow him to wait. 
He passed into the garden, looking everywhere, hoping to see the 
daughter ; finally he discovered her standing behind a grated win- 
dow. Time was short and precious, and he began at once to make 
her declarations of love by signs, and succeeded far enough to 
obtain some hopes from la belle Italienne. This pantomime court- 
ship endured several days, when the father discovered it, and be- 
came furious. He put his child in a convent, and told Roos that 
he had not reared and educated his daughter for an animal-painter. 
Roos, who was rapidly amassing fame and fortune, went to the 
Cardinal Vicaire and changed his religion. This public renuncia- 
tion of his faith made a great bruit, and proved very advantageous 
to the project he had formed. He then declared to the cardinal 
his love for the beautiful Brandi, and, persuading him that his love 
was returned, his eminence mentioned the matter to the pope. 
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His holiness considered it ; the father was " finally forced to give 
his consent to the marriage, and would doubtless have added his 
forgiveness if Roos had not been so extravagant." The morning 
after the marriage Roos rose early, and, taking all his wife's cloth- 
in? and jewels, sent them to her father with the message that he 
only wanted his daughter, and that, although an animal-painter, he 
W as abundantly able to support her. The father died of chagrin, 
and the daughter lived long enough to repent her choice. They 
went to Tivoli to live. Roos, who was very extravagant, and never 
had any money in his pocket, would often start out on horseback 
with his servant, and, halting at a wine-shop, he would dismount 
long enough to paint a picture, and then send it, all fresh as it was, 
by his valet to be sold. So great was the number of his works 
that he soon drugged the market, and they were often sold for a 
very small sum. Sometimes he would be absent from home a 
month at a time, leaving his wife in the greatest misery. He died 
in Rome at fifty. 

With an episode in the life of Leonard Vander Roogen, we 
must conclude these "romances" of painters. Vander Roogen 
was born at Haarlem, of a family of artists and amateurs. He was 
a student of Jordaens, but, as he possessed an ample fortune, he 
only toiled for his pleasure. He was very timid and retiring, and 
so prudent and moral in his ways as to be joked by his careless 
friends. One day, towards twilight, while entertaining a gay party 
of friends in his studio, his domestic entered, saying that a young 
lady was in the adjoining salon to see him, and added some plai- 
santeries a propos to her good looks and his bachelor state. Em- 
barrassed and annoyed at the joking, he arranged his toilet as 
well as he could, and, excusing himself, went out to see his visitor. 
It proved to be an acquaintance of his, and, after ordinary civilities, 
she paid him some compliments, and then said she had something 
to say to him, if he would promise not to reveal it. He promised, 
and she began : " My proposition, Herr Vander Roogen, will 
indeed surprise you, as it is not common ; perhaps you will find it 
indiscreet. However, for myself, I regard it as reasonable, for the 
proverb says, ' No matter who asks, if the asking be appropriate.' 



You are known and esteemed of my family and by me ! You 
know me and what I am. We both live quite at our ease upon the 
property left us by our fathers ; but our friends are rapidly passing 
away and we are growing no younger. Our friends die one after 
the other, and the greatest sorrow is, that it is often the best that 
we lose. As for our relatives, they are too rich to accept a home 
with us, or, if poor, are only too anxious we should die. It is for 
this reason that I am determined to marry, and, if I please you, I 
am disposed to choose you for my husband." 

Poor Vander Roogen could only blurt out tremblingly, " But, 
Fraulein, but Frau — that appears to me very strange." 

" I was quite ready for that reply," she said ; " but look at the 
matter yourself. We are equal in birth and fortune. I have 
opened to you my heart ; now question your own. In whatever 
way you shall decide, we shall always remain, as now, good 
friends." He remained a long time without saying a word, and 
then stammered : " But, Fraulein, oh, I do not know ! get married ! 
very well, yes ; but that surprises me much." 

She saw how much he was disconcerted, and endeavoured to put 
him at ease. She added gently that she had not come to terminate 
the affair, but simply to propose it, and that he could consider it as 
long as he wished, and then took leave. 

When he re-entered his studio, he was met by a thousand queries 
from his friends, as to the object of the lady's visit; but he kept his 
promise and said nothing, although they had listened at the door, 
and heard the whole conversation. Quite naturally, he slept little 
that night, and arose at an early hour and went out to refresh his 
troubled body and mind by a walk in the public gardens. To his 
surprise he saw the young lady pass in front of him, which he 
thought very extraordinary. Collecting himself and making a des- 
perate effort to approach her, he said, " Fraulein, nothing can come 
of that which we talked of last night." "All right, Herr," she 
replied, and, making him a reverence, they parted. Notwithstand- 
ing this adventure, he remained a bachelor. He designed with 
great intelligence, and painted both large and small pictures with 
excellent taste. He died in 168 1. Mary E. Wager. 



THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 



J. Adams-Acton, Sculptor. 



W. Roffe, Engraver. 




HIS statue of Mr. Gladstone was executed in the 
sculptor's studio when he resided in Rome, and 
there Mr. Gladstone gave him several sittings, and 
also in England when both had returned home. 
It stands on the east side of St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool, near that of the late Earl of Derby, 
and was presented to the corporation of Liverpool 
by a number of gentlemen, of all shades of political opinion, desi- 
rous of doing honour to their distinguished fellow-townsman. Mr. 
Gladstone, it must be remembered, is a native of the place ; his 
father, the late Sir John Gladstone, Bart., having been a wealthy 
merchant there. 

Habited in the richly-ornamented costume of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer — an office which the right honourable gentleman then 



filled — he is represented standing firmly on the right leg, the left 
being slightly advanced ; and on the latter rests the corresponding 
hand holding a scroll : the right arm is thrown easily across the 
chest, the forefinger of the hand pressed against a fold of the robe, 
while the thumb is inserted within the vest. The sculptor has 
given an expression to the face less severe and more composed, 
mentally, as it were, than artists generally portray Mr. Gladstone's 
countenance, and, indeed, as it ordinarily shows itself to all who 
meet with him personally : there are the lines which result naturally 
from a long life of political turmoil and much-varied deep thought, 
but all are softened down into comparative repose and gentleness. 
The. statue is certainly the most pleasing portrait of the eminent 
statesman and author we remember to have seen, while both in de- 
sign and execution it is a work exceedingly creditable to the artist. 
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OR scholarly culture, high imaginative power, and 
entire freedom from all conventionalism in the 
pursuit of his art, Mr. Leighton stands in the 
front rank of the first English painters. His 
great processional picture, ' The Daphnephoria," 
which is to serve as a mural decoration to a 
country-gentleman's house, is a splendid exam- 
ple of his learning and academic skill, and reveals the highest 
qualities of Art in the painter. The 'Daphnephoria,' or festival 
80 




in honour of Apollo, was celebrated at Thebes in every ninth 
year, and it is related owed its origin to the following circum- 
stance : An oracle had advised the ^Eolians to abandon their an- 
cient possessions and go in quest of another settlement. It hap- 
pened that they invaded the Theban territories, which at the time 
were pillaged by an army of Pelasgians. As the celebration of 
Apollo's festival was near, both peoples, who religiously observed 
it, laid aside all hostilities, and, according to custom, cut down lau- 
rel-boughs from Mount Helicon and walked in procession in ho- 



